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Memorabilia. 


THE Egypt Exploration Society, under the 

direction of Mr. Henri Frankfort, is 
making discoveries of the greatest interest 
in the Osireion, a subterranean building 
behind the temple of Seti I at Abydos in 
Upper Egypt. The Osireion contains a 
central hall entirely surrounded by a water 
channel, of depth unknown. A ledge, just 
wide enough for safe passage, overhangs the 
channel, and on to it open seventeen cells. 
Steps go down to the water at either end of 
the hall, but there is no access to it except 
by boat. The cartouche of Seti I, carved on 
keystones of black granite, gives evidence 
that the temple and the Osireion are con- 
temporary. The establishment of this led 
to search for a connexion between them, and 
excavation has revealed that the outer wall 
of the back room of the Osireion is contin- 
uous with the retaining wall of the sand-bed 
of the temple. The back room has its ceil- 
ing beautifully adorned, in the best manner 
of Egyptian art, with two scenes depicting 
Nut, the sky-goddess. In one she appears 
as the Great Mother, protectress of the dead, 
holding the king safe amid the judgment 
and terror of the hereafter. This then was 
a cenotaph, the customary duplicate tomb- 
chamber which the wealthy were wont to 
have erected in sacred Abydos. 
vators are taking measures to remove the 
masonry which has fallen into the water 
channel. Hundreds of men and boys are 
engaged in the work of clearance, shifting 
huge blocks by mere man power with the 
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simplest tools, the rollers, levers and wedges 
of the old days; so that they present the 
appearance of some old Egyptian relief come 
' to life. When their task is finished the 
water channel will be pumped out. 


| QN Feb. 24—the day before the publication 

of the new selection of the letters of 
| Queen Victoria—the Archbishop of Canter- 
| bury contributed to The Times an estimate 
of the (mueen’s character, which, coming 
from one who had known her well, whose 
| judgment about her is entitled to great res- 
pect and who is one of the few survivors of 
her closer entourage, will certainly have 
permanent value for the purposes of , Fasc 
Into it is incorporated a short estimate of 
the (Queen by Lord Rosebery. 


(HERE are interesting notes in the Press 

to the effect that the Spanish bull-fight 
is beginning to lose its ancient popularity. 
‘“* Litri,’? one of the most famous modern 
toreadors, has succumbed to wounds received 
in the arena at Malaga in a corrida before 
King Alfonso. It is said that first-rate 
toreadors are becoming rare; and, what 
seems more significant, that Gaona, a noted 
proficient, is retiring from the arena because 
no longer able to endure the sight of the 
wounded horses and their death agonies. 
|The survival of the bull-fight far into the 
| twentieth century—however much allowance 
| be made for tradition, and the tenacious 
| life of a national amusement — remains a 
| painful witness to the strange savagery that 
|may attach itself to civilisation: savagery 
| evinced even less in the actual fighting than 
| in the grotesque and puerile failure to see 
| the disproportion between what is enjoyed 
| and what is suffered there. 


| AN interesting meeting of the trustees and 
| guardians of Shakespeare’s birthplace 
| was held last week at the Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland Avenue. During the last 
ten months 83,788 visitors had paid for ad- 
mission to the birthplace, more by 30,000 thin 
those who proceeded to Anne Hathaway's 
cottage, and more than four times as many 
as the visitors to what is left of New Place. 
The total receipts for the ten months were 
£7,102 3s. The Trustees have agreed to buy 
‘for £1,600 the garden and cottages immed- 

iately adjoining the back of Anne Hatha- 
( way’s cottage. Mr. Law moved a protest on 

the part of Trustees and Guardians against 
| the old historical names about Stratford-on- 
| Avon being altered —mentioning Skinner’s 
| Lane as example. The motion, however, 
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was lost. Mr. Wellstood (secretary and 
librarian) stated that he had searched re- 
cords back to the thirteenth century without 
finding ‘‘Skinner’s Lane.’’ It is highly 
germane to the matter to know when the 
name first appeared. 
R. CRASTER’S letter (in The Times of 
Feb. 19) about the transference of family 
muniments from England to America should, 
and doubtless will, receive consideration. 
Acknowledging the good use to which docu- 
ments are put in America, he points out 
that family muniments are a main source 
of country and parish history; and also that 
the most convenient place in which to pre- 
serve local records is the locality to which 
they relate. He advises that certain public 
libraries should be officially recognised as 
places of deposit for the records of prescribed 
areas. Would not the libraries of the pro- 
vincial Universities be the most suitable for 
this purpose ? 
A correspondent draws our attention to 
recent communications in The Times 


and The Times Literary Supplement con- | J 


cerning efforts now being made to publish 
a remarkable record of life in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, drawn 
from the Orlebar family papers by Mrs. 
Frederica St. John Orlebar. The first vol- 
ume, it appears, is in preparation, and will 
be proceeded with at once if sufficient sub- 
scriptions are forthcoming. The publishers 
are Messrs. Mitchell Hughes and Clarke, 
11-13, Bream’s Building’s, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C.4, who will send a prospectus 
on application. 


RITING as Chairman of the National 

Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty, Mr. John Bailey an- 
nounces in The Times of Feb. 24 the comple- 
tion of the purchase of 1,609 acres of Ash- 
ridge Park, being the essential parts of the 
stretch of land between Ivinghoe Beacon and 
Berkhampstead. The Trust has secured as 
well 100 acres of the Park adjoining Berk- 
hampstead Common, and is in negotiation 
with the Trustees for the pretty glade known 
as Frithsden Beeches. Mr. George Trevelyan 
gives a description of the lands acquired. 


E Greek Minister of Cults has informed 

the American Archeological School that 
the Government is unable to compensate 
owners of demolished buildings for the sites 
upon which the new excavations at Athens 
are to be carried out. The American School 
has responded by undertaking to pay com- 
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pensation not only, as had been arranged, 
for the value of the buildings, but also for 
the sites. Funds for these excavations at 
Athens are being collected in America. 


i The Times of Feb. 19 will be found the 

judgment of Mr. Justice Russell in 
Berens-Dowdeswell v. Holland-Martin, on 
the point regarding the plaintiffs taking the 
arms of Dowdeswell (v. ante p. 73). Mr. 
Justice Russell was satisfied that it was im- 
possible for the plaintiff to obtain the arms 
—application by a former life-tenant of the 
estate in question having been refused by 
the College of Arms — and held that the 
clause imposing this condition was not bind- 
ing on the plaintiff. 


QN Feb. 22 the Manchester ‘Guardian gave 
an interesting account of a recent find 
of Roman coins near Boar’s Head, Wigan— 
the Coccium of Roman days. The coins were 
dug up by a man who was making a shallow 
trench—forty-five or fifty of them, clotted 
together, silver, mostly in remarkably good 
preservation. Our correspondent, Mr. A. 
Hawkes, borough librarian, identified 
one of them which had been submitted to 
him, and then proceeded to retrieve the rest. 
It is curious that they should have lain so 
long but ten inches below the surface. They 
contribute something worth having to the 
rather scanty information there is about the 
Roman occupation of Wigan. The earliest 
is apparently one of Galba, the latest of 
Alexander Severus, and there are examples 
of Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
the elder Faustina. 
A correspondent sends us the following from 
the Newbury Weekly News of Feb. 18:— 
‘The unique practice of pitching pancakes 
from the tower of the Parish Church attrac- 
ted so much attention and such a large 
crowd of noisy children that it has had to 
be discontinued. Last year the excuse put 
forward was that the crockets were unsafe, 
and portions heavier than pancakes might 
descend from the clouds. This year the 
stonework has been made quite secure, but 
it was considered undesirable to renew the 
custom. The Shriving Bell rang out, as 
usual, at noon on Tuesday, and a number of 
children anxiously watched for a flight of 
pancakes, and only departed disappointed 
when solemnly but firmly assured that none 
would be forthcoming from either above or 
below. They hurried homewards to se 
whether there were any obtainable in that 
direction. So an old custom has been killed 


by its popularity.” 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON THE RUCCANEERS. 


Porto BeLLo, GIBRALTAR AND THE LAGOON 
OF Maracaibo. 


(See cxlix. 435, 453). 


(HE following notes form a sequel to those 
on the Buccaneers at the references 
above, and the bibliography attached to each | 
instalment will be found useful for this con- 
tinuation of the subject. 

Whether founded on fact or no, Morgan 
took back with him to Jamacia the report 
that the Spaniards were preparing a great 
fleet in Cuba for the invasion of that Island. 
Sir Thomas Medyford, the Governor-General, 
thereupon issued patents empowering Morgan | 
to seize upon whatever ships, stores, arms, | 
ammunition, and crews he might deem | 
requisite for a descent upon the mainland, 
or ‘Spanish Main,” as it was popularly | 
called. Nothwithstanding this, Morgan 
did not continue long ashore on his recruit- 
ing mission; but put to sea under sealed 
orders, with only nine sail (including both 
ships and smaller boats) in all manned by | 
460 English Buccaneers. After being some 
days out, he broke the seal of his orders in | 
presence of the captains and seamen, and 
revealed the destination of the expedition, 
which was to surprise the rich, but also well 
fortified and garrisoned, Spanish town of 
Porto Bello on the Isthmus of Panama. 
A murmur arose in all the fleet at the fool- | 
hardiness of such an undertaking with so | 
inadequate a force; but Morgan, appealing 





to their national boast of courage, at last | 
Above all, | 
| castle as Porto Bello. 


shamed them into accepting it. 
the argument that the fewer their num- 
bers, the greater each man’s share of plunder, 
carried his point; and captains and crews 
proceeded with such harmony as had never 
_— been known in any of their expedi- 
ions. 

On arrival at Porto Bello, a knife 
pressed against the spine of a sentinel, while 
a wooden gag was fixed upon his tongue; 
and a train applied to a powder magazine 
won the outworks of the fortress which stood 
upon their way. But then the alarm was 
oe: and the soldiers and citizens of Porto 

Ilo, hastily snatching up their wealth, 
crowded into the main part of this fortress, 


| by both these 





which appeared impregnable. 
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Boboadillos now came to Morgan’s aid. 
On his suggestion, an adjoining convent and 
monastery were both attacked, and the nuns, 
friars and priests all made prisoners. 
Then, scaling ladders were applied to the 
walls of the fort or castle—for it is called 
names in contemporary 
accounts—and these religious were made 
to ascend them in front of the Buccaneers. 
It was hoped that the superstitious Span- 
ish would recoil from firing upon these 
people; but it so happened that, at the 
time, the garrison was commanded by a 
veteran soldier, who was resolved to do his 
military duty at any cost; and, though the 
wretched friars and nuns implored him to 
spare them, the Spaniards rained down a 
heavy fire upon them, as well as on the 
Buccaneers behind. This served the purpose 
of the latter well enough, for the soldiers 
exhausted their first shots on the religious; 
and, before they could re-load, the Buccaneers 
had sprung upon the battlements. Thence 
they carried all before them. The Spaniards, 


|for a time, made a gallant defence, but 


presently, seeing all lost, began to beg for 
quarter, all, that is, except the heroic Gover- 
nor, who was surrounded and cut down, 
fighting bravely to the last. 

Then followed pillage, torturing of 
prisoners, and a _ brutal debauchery too 
horrible to relate; and fifteen days of such 
hard drinking that Morgan, seeing every 
morning his force diminished by deaths from 
such excesses; and having, moreover, received 
a command from the Governor of Panama, 
on the other side of the Isthmus, to leave 
Porto Bello or else he would be attacked by 
a large military force; had, at last, to 
assert his authority and restore order. 

The Governor of Panama enquired of 
Morgan with what weapons and so smal] a 
force he had managed to take such a strong 
For answer, Morgan 
sent the Governor a pistol and some bullets, 
together with the message that it was with 
these only, in addition to the good cutlasses 
of the Buccaneers, that he had taken the 
place. He asked him to keep these things by 
him for a twelvemonth, when the Buccaneers 
would come to Panama and take them back. 
The Governor, after sending Morgan a ring 
and a message to the effect that he might 
save himself the trouble of so long a journey, 
as he would meet with a very different recep- 
tion there from what he had experienced at 
Porto Bello, set out at the head of his troops, 
and intercepted the Buccaneers in their 
retreat from Porto Bello in a narrow pass. 
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But the Buccaneers had the better of him | 
and forced the Spaniards to fall back, and | 
leave the way open for them to their ships, | 
whither they carried, in addition to the | 
booty, a final contribution of a hundred 
thousand pieces-of-eight, wrung out of the 
inhabitants of Porto Bello immediately 
before their departure. 

For the inhuman advice which he had 
given Morgan, as well as for his valour in the 
fight—he had been the first to mount each 
portion of the fortifications they had carried 
—Boboadillos thought he would have been 
given some reward far greater than what 
Morgan allotted him; but he stifled his | 
anger and appeared satisfied with what he | 
had received, though in his heart he was | 
vowing vengeance. | 

This expedition had made Morgan very | 
popular and had won great respect for his 
leadership among the Buccaneers; above all 
on account of the immense booty they had 
carried off, which was very equitably dis- 
tributed amongst them while they lay off | 
the Keys of Cuba. It amounted to 250,000 
pieces-of-eight and a vast quantity of silks, 
linen, cloth and other things, which found | 
a ready market in Jamaica. 

In the year 1670 a small but stout fleet of | 
Buccaneers gathered under Morgan’s com- 
mand at the little island called by the | 
Spaniards ‘‘ La Isola de la Vaca”’ and by | 
the English ‘‘ Cow Island.”’ It consisted 
of fifteen ships of some build, many of which 
were furnished by no less a personage than 
the Governor-General of Jamaica; and, in 
all, carried five hundred cannon; Morgan’s : 
flag-ship alone bearing fourteen large brass 
and iron guns, This last was a captured 
Spanish  galleon. Besides the cannon, 
there was a vast quantity of ammunition on 
board the fleet, including fireballs, ‘ stink 
pots ’’ and other horrible grenades used at 
that period in attacking fortified places. 
On the decks were a thousand fighting Buc- 
caneers, in addition to the crews necessary 
for navigation, mariners, swabbers and 
ship’s boys. The men were mainly English, | 
with a certain number of Dutch, for the 
French ‘‘ Filibustiers’’ of Tortuga — still 
smarting over their supposed wrongs on the 
beach of Santa Maria—held aloof from the 
Confederacy. 

One of the Frenchmen’s ships, however, 
lay in the harbour at the time of the 
assembling of Morgan’s fleet, and he cast a 
covetous: eye on her, for she was. one of the | 
noblest vessels then afloat. By the advice | 
of Boboadillos, he invited her captain and 
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some of her officers to dine with him on his 
flag-ship, in order to discuss the question, of 
their joining his expedition. They accepted 
the invitation, but were inexorable in their 
refusal to follow the enterprise. Accord- 
ingly, he picked a quarrel with them and 
then informed them that they were his 
prisoners; and, bringing them on deck, 
showed them their own « ig which, in the 
meanwhile, had been surprised by his orders 
and taken. 

However, this coup-de-main was not 
altogether successful; for while her captors 
were carousing on board her, some of the 
crew, whom these had battened down in the 
hold, managed to fire the powder magazine, 
and she blew up with everyone on board her, 
It is related of Morgan that he caused the 
bodies of these men, after the days of mourn- 
ing required by the Code of the Confederacy 
were past, to be fished up and stripped of 
the heavy gold rings, which, in common with 
all the Buccaneers, they wore on _ their 
fingers and in their ears; all of which he 
appropriated to his own private fund. He 
then had them flung back again for the 
sharks in the harbour to devour. 

This and other acts of avarice on the part 
of the Admiral, and various quarrels among 
the officers and crews of the fleet, caused 
many desertions, which reduced his force to 
half its original numbers. Boboadillos 


| secretly fomented the discontent, hoping to 


undermine Morgan’s power in the Con- 
federacy, perhaps with a view to succeeding 
him in the supreme command. 

The fleet arrived at the Isola de la Vaca 
under sealed orders. Morgan, at a council 
of war on his flag-ship, breaking the seal of 
his orders, showed them that he was em- 
powered to take up with any expedition 
they should agree upon, by the authority of 
the Governor-General of Jamaica. Several 
plans were at once discussed. One was to 
attack several Spanish galleons which they 
had heard lay at anchor, laden with 


' treasure, in the harbour at Vera Cruz; and, 


afterwards, to sack that rich city. Another 
proposal was to pay a visit to the altar of 
Our Lady at Cartegena, which was made of 
solid gold. This was the suggestion of the 
ex-priest Boboadillos, who always evinced a 
particular partiality for plundering churches 


‘and religious houses, and a keen zest for out- 


raging and torturing priests, friars and 


/nuns, which added greatly to his popularity 


with the English and Dutch Buccaneers. 
Morgan himself proposed the daring scheme 
of marching across. the Isthmus and attack- 
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ing the richest of all the cities of the Main, 
Panama, where the treasures of Peru were 
stored, preparatory to sending them across 
the Isthmus to the Atlantic—or North Sea 
as it was then called. 
council fell in favour of this proposition, 
and it was suggested that they should first 
recover their old Island of Santa Catalina, 
and procure guides there for their perilous 
journey across the Isthmus; and should 
spoil the rich cities of Gibraltar and 
Maracaibo upon the way. 

So the fleet set sail and, 
time arrived off Santa Catalina. There 
Boboadillos learned that the commander of 
the garrison was an old acquaintance of his, 
and a man he well knew to be a sordid and 
treacherous rogue. Moreover, another old 
acquaintance and one who had served in the 
galleys in Spain with him, was in the town, 
and had much influence with the Governor. 
This man was named Diaz. 

3efore these things were learned, the Buc- 


caneers had made an attack upon the place, | 


and been stoutly repulsed. Morgan, in his 
rage, swore that if the garrison held out 
even for a few hours longer he would put 
every man in it to death when he took it. 
It was then that the Governor found means 
to communicate with Boboadillos, promising 
to surrender it to Morgan, in consideration 
of receiving a large share of its plunder. 
But, he added, the Buccaneers must make 
a feint of storming the place—‘‘ to save his 
honesty! ”” 

Accordingly, on the morrow, the Buc- 
caneers returned to the assault, and the 
taking of the place was prefaced by the slay- 
ing of a certain number of loyal soldiers, 
who were not in the secret of the treacherous 
Governor. The cannon of the fleet remained 
silent; and that of the castle, though it 
burned a heap of powder, did no damage 
whatever to the assailants, who, for their 
part, replied with discharges of musketry 
equally innocuous. The finale was that the 
garrison retreated to the church, hung out a 
white flag and made a formal capitulation. 

The Governor, Diaz and the treacherous 
garrison were rewarded, as Morgan had 
promised them, with a large share of the 
spoils of the town; and then Diaz was pre- 
sented to Morgan, together with two other 
rascals, as expert guide for his march across 
the isthmus—‘‘ if he made it worth their 
while,” as they expressed it. Morgan pro- 
mised them ‘‘equal shares in all they 
should pillage and rob” with his own men, 
and afterwards a safe retreat in Jamaica 
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from the vengeance of the Spanish King. 

Gibraltar, which lies at the extreme 
opposite end from the coast im the great 
Lagoon, or inland sea, of Maracaibo, was 
next taken and sacked by Morgan, who 
tortured the prisoners to obtain any treasure 
they might have concealed. But so much 
time was expended in that way that, one 
morning, he woke up to find himself and 
his fleet enclosed in a trap. The Spaniards 
had repaired the Castle of Maracaibo, com- 
manding the narrow mouth of the Lagoon, 
which Morgan had shattered on his way to 
attack the town of Gibraltar, and they had 
got three stout men-of-war, bearing no less 
than ninety great guns, stationed across the 
mouth of the Lagoon to bar his passage. 

Morgan was rather roused than dismayed 
by the great peril in which he found him- 
self. He sent an insolent message to the 
commander of the castle asking for an 
exorbitant ransom for departing from 
Gibraltar; and at the same_ time 
intimated that, if it were not speedily 
paid, he should put all the inhabitants whom 
he had taken prisoner instantly to death, 
and destroy every building in the town. 
The Commander laughed loudly and showed 
Morgan’s messenger —- no other than 
Boboadillos—the three men-of-war. Morgan 
should be allowed to pass only on condition 
of liberating all his prisoners. When the 
Buccaneers heard the Spanish Commander’s 
message, they were dumbfounded, for they 
saw they were at his mercy; yet none of 
them durst suggest submission. 

Boboadillos then proposed that they should 
make a fireship and send it against the men- 
of-war; and then while they were in con- 
fusion at its bursting into flames in their 
midst, sail resolutely past them, giving them 
a good broadside, and so get out of the 
Lagoon. The advice was hailed with shouts 
of delight, and Morgan promised Boboadillos 
a huge sum of money if he carried it out 
successfully. 

The least good of their ships was selected 
and her crew brought aboard the other 
vessels, their place being taken by dummies, 
consisting of logs of wood dressed up as 
Buccaneers, and armed with all the old 
hacked cutlasses and burst muskets that could 
be found. These were disposed about the 
decks and upon the rigging in the most 
natural manner possible. 

When all was in readiness, the female 
prisoners and the booty of Gibraltar were 
placed in long boats under a guard of a 
dozen Buccaneers to each, armed to the 
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teeth. Then every man in the fleet was | once giving chase, came up with the other; 
required to swear a terrible oath that he | poured a devastating broadside into her and 
would resist to the last, and would instantly | then boarded her. 
cut down any one of his consorts whom he; Meanwhile, the crew from the burning 
saw showing the least signs of ‘‘ the white | Spanish ship, being unable to get at their 
feather.”’ They were on no account either to | boats in time, had thung themselves into the 
ask or give quarter, and suitable rewards | water, where they were either drowned or 
were promised tor exceptional valour and | shot down as they swam by the muskets of 
intelligence. | the Buccaneers. ‘he Buccaneer fleet directed 

Then the whole fleet set sail for the mouth | itself towards Maracaibo Castle, with the 
of the Lagoon. First came the fireship | view to attacking it. This proved beyond 
with its phantom crew. Then the treasure their strength; and having lost thirty men 
boats with the women prisoners, so arranged | in the attempt, besides a large number of 
that, should the Spaniards fire upon the | wounded, they drew off, having, however, 
boats, they must first kill their own women. | first captured the Spanish ship which had 
Lastly, the rest of the fleet, led by Morgan’s | sought refuge there. A heroic defence was 
flag-ship, in the bows of which stood the | made by her crew. 
Admiral and, beside him, Boboadillos. | $§till, only half Morgan’s task was accom- 

At sunset they came in sight of the three | plished; for it remained to pass the strong 
Spanish men-of-war stretched in a line across | castle at the mouth of the Lagoon, and its 
the mouth of the harbour. They then came | cannon were all trained upon them. 
instantly to an anchor; and, at the same; Again, the fertile genius of Boboadillos 
time, the sky darkened so, says an eye-wit- | came to the Admiral’s rescue. The day was 
ness, that nothing was visible. The night | spent in sending boats ashore in full view 
which followed was so black that, on both | of the Castle, as if in preparation for a land 
sides, they suspended action until the suc- | attack. But those watching from that place 
ceeding day. | were not able to see that the boats returned 

At daybreak the Buccaneer fleet weighed | to the ships with their crews, all crouching 
anchor; and in the same order as the night | down except the necessary rowers, beneath 
before, bore down on the Spanish ships, | the gunwales; the returning boats always 
which at the same time came forward to | arrived on the side of the ship hidden from 
meet them, impelled towards them by the | the Spaniards, when their crews clambered 
morning breeze. The fireship in the van | up on board again unobserved — the whole 
of the Buccaneers and the foremost Spanish | manceuvre being a feint. Morgan now went 
man-of-war approached each other. The aboard the Spanish ship he had captured 
Spaniards seemed determined on a hand-to- | in the morning; and had her flag lowered 
hand encounter, for the moment they were | and the red cross flag of the Buccaneers 
near enough, they flung their grappling | hoisted in its place. He then sent 
irons on to the Buccaneer. To their | Boboadillos with another insolent message 
astonishment not a man on board moved. | to the commander of the castle, demanding 

| 
} 


At this instant, the breeze suddenly freshen- | a large ransom as the price of his leaving 
ing, the wind blew off several of the hats of | the Lagoon without molesting him, which 
the phantom crew, and the Spaniards recog- | seemed to confirm the suspicions as to the 
nised the fireship for what she was. At intended attack by land. Accordingly, the 
the same time the captain roared out to the | Spaniards brought all their guns away from 
men to heave up the irons. | the Lagoon to the land side of the Castle. 
It was too late! The jolt of the Spanish | The next night, unlike the previous one, 
ship against her sides had disturbed the com- | showed a glorious tropical sky, lit up by the 
bustibles; the Buccaneer burst into flames, | great yellow moon, the planet Venus s0 
fore, abaft and at midships; and the oil, | large in that region, and the myriads of 
with which the combustibles had been mixed, | scintillating stars sparkling with a brilliance 
now alight, was easily blown by the breeze | only seen in those latitudes.  Boboadillos 
on to the deck and sails of the Spanish ship. ; brought a defiant message from the Castle, 
While the fireship continued to blaze away, | but also intelligence of all the guns of the 
the bows of the Spaniard sunk beneath the | Castle being trained on to the land. side. 
water of the Lagoon. The other two men- | Morgan gave a preconcerted signal, and each 
of-war veered round and ran towards the | of the ships raised her anchor as. noiselessly 
shelter of the guns of the castle. The|as possible and, taking advantage of the 
first got safely there; but, the Buccaneers at | ebbing tide, floated past the Castle before 
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the Spaniards could bring their cannon back 
so as to céver them. As the ship he had 
taken from them, and on which he himself 
and Boboadillos stood, sailed by, Morgan 
gave the Spaniards a broadside from the 
guns which had so lately been their own. 


™ie fleet now returned to Jamaica, for 
Morgan to equip himself for the far greater 
expedition, the march across the Isthmus, 
and the attack on Panama. Arrived in 
Jamaica, however, news met them of a pro- 
posed treaty between England and Spain, 
which would do away, once and for all, with 
the lucrative trade of buccaneering and its 
life of fighting and adventure, so dear 
especially to the English ‘‘ Brethren.” 
Those who still followed it must then do so 
as pirates and be strung up at the yardarm, 
whenever taken by the men-of-war of any 
civilized nation, including their own. Mor- 
gan was greatly put about to get his expedi- 
tion off, before tidings should arrive of the 
accomplishment of the treaty. The Buc- 
caneers flocked to him to recruit, thinking 
it might be their last chance of enriching 
themselves at the expense of the Spaniards, 
and gladly contributed whatever money they 
still had by them. Those returned from 
the last expedition had not yet had 
time to spend their prizes. In an incredibly 
short time, he was able to set out again, 
and that with the greatest armament ever 
seen in those waters, consisting of thirty- 
seven galleons, with no fewer than two thou- 
sand fighting Buccaneers on board them, 
besides the navigating crews. 


At a council held in a well-known rum- 
shop at Kingston, the night before sailing, 
two other alternatives were, still, proposed 
as the object of the expedition, namely Vera 
Cruz and Cartagena. But the vast majority 
— loudly for Panama, and the wealth 
of Peru. 


In the midst of the uproar, Morgan 
received sealed orders from the Governor- 
General of the Island; and, the next morn- 
ing, the Fleet set out ‘‘ with a great bravery 
of flags,’”’ as says an eye-witness, ‘‘ and the 
sound of fiddlers on every quarter-deck, led 
in the van by Morgan’s great Spanish gal- 
leon.” At Cape Tiburon, on the west coast 
of Hispaniola, Morgan assembled all the 
captains and higher officers upon his own 
flag ship; broke the sealed orders in their 
presence and announced the joyful tidings 
that the expedition was—for Panama. 


A. H. Cooprer-Pricuarp, 


; without notice, far less—comment! 


JORSHIP STREET, BRISTOL.—In a 
city so distinguished both civically and 
ecclesiastically as ‘‘ Bristowe’’ such an old, 
if odd, name for an Avon-side street passes 
But 
| things are seldom what they seem to be: and 
| there is ground for dismissing absolutely 
any such ready and implied association with 
the origin of this simple-sounding street- 
name. For there is reason to believe that 
for long centuries it merely represented 
popular means of tackling an obscure name 
found difficult to pronounce. The varieties 
that the name has put forth in its time, 
must be many. In 1498 it was even known as 
‘* Worshipfull’’ Street, perhaps that was 
the result of some authoritative guess from 
a playful Abbot of St. Augustine. But all 
‘long names (excepting Piccadilly), tend to 
| shorten, and ‘‘ Worshipfull’’ did not long 
survive. 

Yet the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
had known far more reasonable forms of 
the name. For (c. 1210) we find it 
mentioned as Worches-lop-Strete, wherein 
we certainly seem to have before us an 
example of the rare personal-name; Weorc 
-(g)es as in Weorces-mere (B.C.S. No. 782 
|and a.p. 1182) cf. Werchesurda for Wark- 
worth. But instead of ‘‘ worth’’ or ‘‘mere,”’ 
| the suffix here is lép for lépe, modern ‘‘leap”’ 
(O.E.) hlyp; as was present, in Old Bristol 
also, in the two ‘‘ Lypiats’’ that were there 
(until 1700), and the ten other Lypiats that 
| we know of in Co. Glos. Probably an early 
short form of the name therefore was ‘‘Work- 
,slip,’’ which made the popular transition to 
|* Worship ”’ of no difficulty. 


| Sr. Ciartr BapDDELEY. 


| JANE AUSTEN AND ANN SHARP.— 

The Times of Feb. 1 contained a long 
letter from Jane Austen to Ann Sharp. It 
may interest some of your readers to know 
a little about Miss Sharp. From 1823 to 
1841, her name appears in Gore’s Directory 
of Liverpool as the tenant of 14 and 15 
Everton Terrace, two semi-detached villas 
of which a Mr. Lewis Stubbs was the land- 
lord. Miss Sharp kept a boarding-school 
for ladies. The villas were well placed with 
nice gardens, and the occupants had a beau- 
tiful view of the Mersey. Everton was a 
fashionable district. 

| Tos. WHITE. 
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& NONDUM METAM.”—In a Mortuary 
Chapel (Lygon or Noel family) in 


Readers’ Queries. 


MLPPLESEX HOSPITAL REGISTERS. 
—Can any reader give information as 


to the whereabout of the Middlesex Hospi- 


tal Register of In-patients covering the 
period 1 January, 1778, to 15 May, 1791, 
which is missing? It is suggested that it 
may be in the possession of the descendants 
of some doctor who was on the staff of the 
Hospital about 1791. 

H. Sr. J. D. 


oy E TENTH DON’T DANCE.’’—There 

is an old story that when the Tenth 
Hussars were in Dublin in 1823-4, the offi- 
cers were invited to a ball, but when the 
hostess offered to introduce them to ladies 
for dancing, they replied ‘‘ the Tenth don’t 
dance.’’ J am desirous of finding out the 
name of the hostess. 

G. W. P. 


,ELLOWAY : SMART: 
IRONS.”? — The arms of Kelloway 
(Wilts), Kellaway (Devon), Kellawaye (Dor- 


set), Caylway (Hants) and Titherly all 
contain ““glasyer’s grosing irons ”’ 
(‘‘croisiours,’’ cripping irons, glaziers’ 
nippers). Mr. John D. Le Couteur noted a 


shield of stained glass in the West Gate, 
Winchester, on which is painted a device 
of ‘‘ Henrici Smart ’’ (M.P. for Winchester, 
1455-1472). The device consists of two 
grosing irons in saltire with a crescent in 
chief. Is there any evidence which would 
suggest a connection between either of these 
families and the craft of glass-painting ? 


WILFRED DRAKE. 


““ DEWARD.”’—I am told that the word 

‘‘yeward,’’ in the title of Kipling’s 
‘Rewards and Fairies,’ is the name of a 
mythical person, akin to a wizard, warlock, 
sprite or elf; and two references in the 
text of ‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill,’ to a song called 
‘“* Farewell Rewards and Fairies,’’ seems to 
bear out this interpretation independently 
of the fact that the word ‘‘ reward” (if 
given its usual meaning) makes the title 
puzzling, if not unintelligible. But I can- 
not find the word in other than the ordinary 
sense in any dictionary or book of reference 
in the house—I have many. Perhaps it is 
a Sussex local word. Can your readers help 
me ? 

F. M. Ramsay. 


~ | the words Nondum Metam. 


‘“GROSING | 


Chipping-Campden Church (Glos.), occur 
What is the 
traditional rendering? ‘‘1 will not yet 
reap ’’ would indicate some family policy or 
incident; and ‘‘not yet the goal (end) ’ 
| would seem to refer to something not 
| finished; or if (as has been suggested) the 
' words are not a motto, but refer allegorically 
to the death of the persons, there would 
arise a difficulty out of the words ‘ not yet,” 
as if the end were to come after death. 
The words, I think, are actually part of 
the arms. I have searched in vain for an 
explanation. 
Puzzuep. 

ENGLISH SURNAMES OF TWO LET- 

TERS.—I should be glad to be informed 
if there is any English surname consisting 
of only two letters. I have never met with 
such an instance in real life, and only one 
'in fiction—viz.: Captain To in Marryat’s 
‘Peter Simple.’ 

H. J. Avyuirre. 

20, College Road, Brighton. 


OSEPH HARRIS.—B. 8 Sept., 1743, 
bapt. St. Nicholas, Bristol. Son of 
John Harris (b. 18 March, 1714/5), who was 
‘a writing master and accomptant at Bris- 
tol,” and Mary ; and grandson of 
Thomas Harris (b. 22 Feb., 1686?), and 
Jane (née Goodman, of Byford, Hereford- 
shire). 

Joseph was organist at Ludlow Parish 
Church and afterwards at St. Martin’s 
Church, Birmingham. He married i. at 
Ludlow, 1767, Ann Harris, who was buried 
2 Nov. same year; ii. at Birmingham, 1771, 
Ann Silvester (b. 1748, d. 1812). Matric. 
Magd. Coll., Oxon, 16 March, 1773; Mus. 
Bac., 24 March, 1779; died 1814. 

Joseph is mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

In the B.M. Library are copies of three 
printed works, all secular pieces. Each of 
these is initialled and numbered by Joseph 
himself. Among MSS. are two composi- 
tions doubtfully attributed to Joseph Har- 

ris. ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musi- 
ciens,’ Paris 1862. Tome. IIIme., p. 229, 
under ‘ Joseph Harris,’ says, ‘‘Il a beau- 
coup écrit, principalement pour l’église, dans 
le style de Haendel.’’ 
Can anyone give information about his 
other musical works, also about his fore- 
| bears ? 





G. S. Harris. 
17, Launceston Place, W.s. 
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KELLY OF CHURCHBORO’, Co. ROS- 
COMMON.—Can any reader say whom 
William Kelly, of Churchborough, living in 
the eighteenth century, married? His 
daughter, Mary Kelly, married Nicholas 
Henry Walter Corry, of Milltown, Roscom- 
mon. 
RaTHCREEDAN 


OLLET FAMILY. — David Ambrose 
Pollet was one of the Court jewellers 

in Lisbon towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. He is said to have been im- 
prisoned on some charge of dishonesty, but 
to have been finally acquitted. He died 
about 1822. Can any information be fur- 
nished as to the circumstances of his im- 
prisonment, or as to the exact date of his 
birth and death? He was married in Eng- 
land, at Friern Barnet Parish Church, on 
Oct. 10,1770. All information regarding the 
family of Pollet would be gratefully received. 

A. G. Carpew. 


‘{TEPHEN GRESSKH.—One of your corres- 

pondents in the Kighteen Sixties stated 
that ‘‘two little streets between Rathbone 
Place and Tottenham Court Road took their 
name from a pen-man, Stephen Gresse ; pro- 
bably he was a relation of John Alexander 
Gresse, a pupil of Cipriani, and a native 
of Geneva, who taught drawing to Queen 
Charlotte and to her children.’? Wheatley’s 
‘London’ says that Gresse Street was so 
called after the father of John Alexander 
Gresse. I should be glad if any of your 
correspondents can tell me anything about 
Stephen Gresse the pen-man, for in a fairly 
exhaustive search amongst the records of 
writing masters of the seventeenth centuries, 
— so far failed to find any mention of 
im. 

AMBROSE HEaL 

Beaconsfield. 


LASS WINDOW AT DOLWYDDELAN. 
~ -—I should be glad to know the author- 
ity for the following statement which I saw 
in print in North Wales :— 

In the old Church of Dolwyddelan, Carnar- 
von, six miles from Bettws-y-coed, built near 
four centuries ago by Mereddyd-ap-Ifan, who 
died in 1525, may be seen the first glass win- 
dow used in this country. 

Any further particulars respecting it 
would be gratefully received, I having seen 
the curious window. 


Leonarp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
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YI} JOHN BENNET.—Can any <zeader 

tell me where to find a portrait of Sir 
John Bennet, D.C.L., Judge of the Prero- 
gative Court of Canterbury (d. 1627). He 
is not in the B.M. Catalogue of Engraved 
Vortraits—nor at Bodley. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
quotes amongst its authorities for his life, 
Lodge’s ‘Illustrations,’ iii. 71-72. There is 
no portrait of Bennet nor any allusion to 
him in any addition of Lodge that I can 
find. 


ArtTuuR E. PREston. 

W hitefield, Abingdon. 

ARKER: PHILLIPS.—1. The following 

details have been taken from ‘ Taunton 
History,’ Taunton, Massachusetts :— 

{ descend from William Phillips, one of 
the first purchasers of Taunton, Mass., 1639, 
under sixty years of age in 1643. 

The ‘ Taunton History,’ p. 66, states that 
Mr. Phillips’s wife, Hlizabeth, was sister 
of William and John Parker, of Taunton, 


Mass. For proof that William Phillips 
married Elizabeth Parker, see ‘ Taunton 
History,’ under ‘ Parker,’ p. 64. 

‘‘ Edwin Sloper, of Taunton, England, 


gives me the bapt. of William Parker, son 
of Hugh Parker, in St. Mary Magdalen 
Church, Taunton, England, 1605.’’ (Copied 
from ‘ Taunton History ’—Mass.) His vill 
dated 1659, when about sixty, at Taunton, 
Mass. ; wife Alice. (‘T.H.,’ p. 66). Mr. 
Phillips’s will 1654, gives house to wife 
Elizabeth and son James. (‘T.H.,’ p. 64.) 
A ee signed by James Phillips (son of 
William) states that he had received the 
bequest of his uncle, William Parker, from 
his aunt, Allis Paine (no date). (See below.) 

Elizabeth, wife of James Walker, was 


‘daughter of William Phillips and niece of 


William Parker. (‘T.H.’) John Parker, 
in his will, 1665, speaks of sister Elizabeth 
Phillips. (‘ T.H.’) 

William Phillips, under sixty, in Taun- 
ton, Mass., 1643; will dated 1654. Eliza- 
beth Phillips (b. 1619; d. 1678) was daugh- 
ter of William Phillips, and niece of Wil- 
liam Parker. William Parker, son of 
Hugh Parker, b. in England; will dated 
1659; wife Alice or Allis. Alice Parker, 
widow, married Stephen Paine, of Rehoboth, 
1662; she died 1682. John Parker, first of 
Hingham 1636, of Taunton 1641; will dated 
1665 of Taunton, speaks of ‘‘sister Eliza- 
beth Phillips, of James Phillips, and two 
sons and cousins, James Walker’s children.”’ 

2. The following have been copied from 


| Register of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, 


England: 
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(i.) PHrtures. 
(a) Baptisms. 
William Phillips, bapt. Aug. 14, 1565. 
Susan Phillips, bapt. Dec. 29, 1572. 
Ellin, daughter of —— Phillips, June 28, 
1594. 
Thomas Phillips, son of Thomas, bapt. 
Jan. 31, 1612. 
Thomas Phillips, son of Thomas, bapt. 
March 31, 1614. 
(b) Marriages. 
William Phillips and Johane -—, 
29, 1565. 
William Champion and Johane Phillips, 
1565, Sept. 24. 
William Champion and Johane Phillips, 
Nov. 5, 1564. 
William Phillips and Annes Meflin, May 
27, 1567. 
Francis Phillipps and Margerie Burns, 
May 10, 1574. 
William Phillips and Gwyer, Noy. 29, 
1593. 
(ii.) Parxker. 
(a) Baptisms. 
John Parker, bapt. March 17, 1559. 
Peter Parker, bapt. Feb. 24, 1559. 
Henrie Parker, bapt. June 8, 1561. 
Hugh Parker, bapt. Aug. 26, 1565. 
William Parker, son of Robert, bapt. Feb. 
2nd, 1600. 
Elizabeth Parker, daughter of John, bapt. 
Jan. 16th, 1602. 
William Parker, son of Hugh, bapt. Jan. 
7th, 1605. 
John Parker, son of Hugh, bapt. Feb. 
21, 1613. 


Jan. 


(b) Marriages. 


Ralph Parker and Alice Tuckwell, Aug. | 


7, 1558. 

John Parker and Alice Shaloke, Oct. 30, 
1615. 

John Parker and Ede Richards, 1592. 


It will be seen that the above English | 


record mentions Elizabeth Parker (which is 
the Parker line I am interested in) as the 
‘‘ daughter of John, b. 1602,’’ and mentions 


John and William, sons of Hugh Parker. | 
If the Elizabeth I am seeking was sister of | 


John and William she was born in or bap- 
tized in another place. 

Where did the parents of the above-men- 
tioned Parkers reside, or come from in Eng- 
land? I do not think it was Taunton. What 
were their names? 


I shall very much appreciate any informa- | 
tion in regard to parents of William, John | 


and Elizabeth Parker. 
Bf. 8k. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘“T)RUETH.’’—In the Monastic Annals of 

Bermondsey (Rolls Series) is reference 
to the dedication, in the fourteenth century, 
| of three altars in the conventual church. One 
of these is decribed as ‘‘ Altare drueth in 
honore beatae Mariae et Sancti Thomae 
Martyris.’’ Is anything known as to the 
meaning of this word ‘‘drueth?’’ Although 
printed with a capital D in the Rolls 
edition there is only a small d in the original 
MS. From the context it would appear 
to have something to do with the position 
of the altar. In the adjoining parish of 
Rotherhithe there is mention of a marsh 
called ‘* Druettesmerssh,’’ which may pos- 
sibly have a similar root, though the con- 
nection is not clear. 

A. R. Martin. 


LLAN RAMSAY.—As I am making a 

study of Allan Ramsay, the Scots poet, 

I should be grateful for any information, 

concerning his life and work. I should 

appreciate especially information on the fol- 
lowing points : 

1. The Journal of the Easy Club, of 
which Ramsay was a member, was sold at 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge’s, July 
26-27, 1907, to W. Brown. Where is this 
MS. at present ? 

2. Oliphant Smeaton in his ‘‘ Allan 
Ramsay’ (Edinburgh, 1896) says that a col- 
lector of broadsides stated that over two 
i score of Ramsay’s poems had been permitted 
| to slip into oblivion. Are these existent as 
| broadsides? If so, where are they? 
| Burns Marrin. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
| ROBERT SHAKERLEY, M.P., HEN- 
DON.—Who was this man, who repre- 
| sented Hendon, Co. Yorks, in the parliament 
| of 1552-3? 
| R. S. B. 


| (1HINESE GUILDS.—I shall be glad to be 
referred to works on Chinese guilds— 
craft, religious or mercantile. 
WENDELL HERBRUCK. 
Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
UTHOR WANTED.—The following epitaph 
is on an infant’s tomb at Gilling, Yorks, 
1629; also on a tablet in Elmstead Church, 
Hssex, 1664. Who wrote it? 
As careful mothers do to sleeping lay 
Their babes that would too long the wantons 


play, . ; 
So to prevent my youth’s approaching crimes 





| Nature my nurse had me to sleep betimes. 
| G. S. Gissons. 


‘ 
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Replies. 


CROMWELL’S HEAD 
(cl. 100). 


| 


AS I once, by special request, carefully, | 


and I trust, reverently examined this 
human relic upon a technical question that had 
then arisen, I take this opportunity of 
recording the result. 

The head, with the original documents 
verifying its history, had been exhibited 
under proper conditions of respect to a 
private meeting of members of the Royal 
Archeological Institute on April 5, 1911, 
and a full report of the proceedings, well 
illustrated, is printed in vol. Ixviii. of The 


Henry VII’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
After the Restoration they were exhumed by 
order of Parliament and, with those of Brad- 
shaw, Ireton, and Pride, hanged at Tyburn 
from ten to sunset on Jan. 30, 1661, the 


| anniversary of King Charles’s death. The 
| heads were then cut off by the common hang- 


man, and the bodies buried in a deep pit 
at the foot of the gallows. The heads of 


| Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton were set up 


Archeological Journal.  1t was then in the | 


possession of the Rev. RK. H. Wilkinson, 


and had been in that of his family for four | 


generations. The head had been embalmed, 
with the result that it remained the full 
head with the hair, merely shrunken in the 
drying, and this had been done by the crude 
old-English methods, not by the art of 
Egypt. There was technical but unques- 
tionable evidence that it had been severed 
from a trunk that had similarly been 
embalmed and had already dried. The 
severance was not a cut, but the result of 
hacks by a chopper or axe, the first and 
abortive blow being more than an inch above 
the final cleavage. 

Dean Stanley, who examined it in 1857, 
describes it exactly as I saw it: 

An embalmed head like a mummy, with the 
marks of two strokes of the axe on the neck, 
and the ancient oak staff and iron spike run- 
ning through the skull. The hair still 


remains, so that you see the moustache, beard, | 


and eyebrows meeting. There is the mark of 


the mole on the right eyebrow. The nose is | 


slightly turned to the left. The under jaw is 
short as was his. A very awful apparition, 
and I myself believe that it can be no one’s 
but Cromwell’s own. 

The question of likeness is sufficiently 
treated in the Proceedings at the meeting, 
hut the flattening of the nose seemed to me 
to be an injury since embalmment, that 
might well be expected if this was the 
head that fell from the roof of Westminster 
Hall; also it had lost one ear before 1799. 

Shortly the facts as I read them are these : 
Cromwell died in 1658, and his remains, 
after being embalmed by order of the Council 
for their intended lying in state for three 
months, were ultimately buried in King 


on spikes in the usual way upon Westminster 
Hall. Cromwell’s was still there in 1684, 
because it is recorded that Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong’s head was then placed between Crom- 
well’s and Bradshaw’s, but there was no 
mention of Ireton’s. 

I thought it unfortunate that in the case 
submitted to the meeting by the President, 
the late Sir Henry Howorth, an attempt 
was made to weave into the story of this relic 
the very circumstantial account of the fall 
from Westminster Hall in 1672 of the skull 
now in the Ashmolean Museum. It is an 
imperfect and ordinary skull of a younger 
man than Cromwell was, so surely, if it be 
the skull that certainly did then fall, it was 
Ireton’s. True, it used to be labelled 
‘“ supposed to be Cromwell’s cranium,”’ but 
one of the three heads had fallen, and 
naturally the benefit of the doubt would be 
given in his favour in view of its sale for 
‘* 20 broad pieces of gold’’ that followed. 

Sooner or later all such relics of barbarism 
fell and, judging by the number of them 
shown in old prints of Temple Bar and 
London Bridge, no doubt it was tacitly under- 
stood that they should fall, as the only way 
legally to get rid of them, or some perma- 
nent grill would have been fixed to hold them. 
This would be why the oak staff to this em- 
balmed head was made no thicker than to 
suggest a quarter of a century as the limit 
of its probable stability. But Cromwell’s 
was no ordinary case, and but for some such 


|explanation as that given in the account 


‘of the existing head, when it did fall it 


would have been a matter for the news of 


the day, and for the serious legal problem 








| of what should be done with it; yet the 


record of 1684 is the last we know officially 
of its fate. 

There is a gap of only eighty-nine years 
between this last record of Cromwell and 
the first documentary evidence of the exist- 
ing relic. When its story opens in 1773 
the incident of 1684 would be unknown, and 
the embalming and fate of Cromwell’s 
remains long forgotten, yet we then were 
told that on a stormy night in the reign of 
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James II, that is, within four years of 1684, 
this alleged ‘‘ Cromwell’s head’ was blown 
down from the roof of Westminster Hall and 
picked up by the sentinel on duty, who, real- 
izing its monetary value to the puritan fac- 
tion, secreted it. 
law to the Russells of Huntingdonshire who 
were connected with the Cromwells by three 
inter-marriages. In their family it descended 
through father and son to Samuel Russell 


who, driven by necessity, reluctantly sold it | 


in 1787 for £118. It was again sold in 1799 
for £230, and engraved in a pamphlet. 

As Cromwell’s was the only embalmed head 
that was ever set up upon a 
is an embalmed head upon 
lows that if the spike was made for that 
special purpose their identity is established. 
Although it had been shown that the spike 
had long been set in the head, this very 
obvious proposition had not been raised at 
the meeting, and the spike itself had been 
variously referred to as the point of a hal- 
berd, a pike, a pole, a staff, and a spike. 
It was therefore upon this question that Sir 
Henry Howorth afterwards asked my opin- 
ion, although there were others present far 
more competent to decide it than I was. 

The answer was simple. The spike with 
its shaft was of the blacksmith type, and no 
military, sporting, or agricultural imple- 
ment was ever made like it, nor would it 
have served any such purpose. But, so far 
as one could judge from the old prints I 
have mentioned, it did closely resemble the 
staves impaling the array of heads over the 
city gates. Writing from memory 
fifteen years, 1 should describe the spike as 


of iron, not steel, likened to the straightened | | incon” skull. 


prong of a garden fork, just long enough 
to pierce through the head, so that the latter 
would rest firmly upon the head of its shaft. 
However corroded a sword, for instance, 
may be, if the hilt is removed the tang of 
the blade where it passes through the grip 


should be almost perfect; and this is even | 


the case in a rapier before me which was 
dug up on Naseby Field, for the grip, as it 
slowly perished, must have protected the tang 
fora very long period. So it was with the 
spike. 
the head it was much corroded, but where 
it was possible to see it within the head it 
seemed to be very little weathered. From 
this I deduced that it had been exposed to 
the open air for a period of many years. 


Another point I noticed was that the shaft | 


had rotted away and finally broken off not 
lose to the head, where it would have some 


It was sold by his son-in- | 


spike, and this | 
a spike, it fol- | 


after | 


Where its point projected through | 


} 

| little protection from it if standing upright 
in an exposed position, but nearly a foot 
below it, where it would receive the full drip 
|of the rain from the head above, and bear 
| most of the strain of vibration in a gale of 
wind. I had no hestitation in saying that 
the spike was as old as its story. 

As Horace would put it, Cromwell living 
| does not appeal to me, but Cromwell dead 
|does; and I think that, subject to verifica- 
tion of its identity by a judicial enquiry, 
this human relic, if the head of Oliver Crom- 
well, ought to be re-interred in Westminste: 
Abbey by the nation. 


W. J. ANDREW. 


A head, alleged to be that of the Protec- 
tor, was exhibited on 5 April, 1911, at Bur- 
lington House before the Royal Archeoloyic:} 
Society, by the Rev. H. R. Wilkinson, Vicar 
of Stoke-by-Nayland, Essex, whose grand- 
father acquired it by purchase about the 
year 1812. 

Profile and full face photographs of the 
head, taken at the British Museum on 7 
April by the Daily Express were reproduced 
in its issue of the next day together with 
a contemporaneous portrait of the great 
Protector now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

The head had only been shown previously 
to a few privileged visitors. An attempt 
was made in 1910 to purchase the head for 
the nation, but a testamentary clause states 
that it must never pass out of the Wilkin- 
son family. 

The Daily Express of 12 April, 1911 con- 
tains a photograph of Cromwell’s death mask 
compared with a photograph of the ‘* Wil- 


The so called ('romwell skull in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford was shown at 
the same time. 

On 13 April a question was asked in the 
House of Commons about the authenticity 
of the relic with a view to its purchase for 
interment, to which the Prime Minister 
(now Earl of Oxford and Asquith), gave a 
printed reply that its genuineness was not 
generally admitted. 

The newspapers of the period contain 
lengthy references to the exhibition of this 
grim relic which at one time was purchased 
by a syndicate of three for £230 and ex- 





* This date is deduced from James Waylen’s 
‘The House of Cromwell,’ new edition, revised 


| by. the late Canon John Gabriel Cromwell, 
published 1897, which contains at pp. 224-226 
an interesting account of the head. 
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Qs. 6d. a head, All three seem | the house was old. The model in the Jllus- 


to have died violent or sudden deaths, and | trated Times agrees fairly well with Bray- 


the daughter of the last survivor of them 
sold it to Mr. Wilkinson, the grandfather 
of the Rev. H. R. Wilkinson. 

R. W. B. 


pares (not CAMDEN) HOUSE 
(cl. 99).—This house was burnt on 
Sunday, 23 March, 1862. There is a short 
account, concerning rather the house than 
the fire, in Joseph Irving’s ‘ Annals of Our 
Time.’ Presumably the catastrophe was 
chronicled in all the London newspapers. 
The Illustrated Times of 29 March, 1862, 
gives nearly a column to the ‘‘ Destruction 
of Campden House, Kensington, by fire.” 
The latter part quotes Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities 
of London’ as to the history and descrip- 
tion of the house. The fire began at about 
four o’clock in the morning. Some fifteen 
fire engines were summoned, but the house 
was burnt to a shell. In the above quoted 


ley’s plate, but in the later picture the 
tops of two side turrets have vanished. B. 


| Lambert, in his ‘ History and Survey of 


London,’ 1806, vol. iv., pp. 285-6, says ‘“This 
mansion is the property of Stephen Pitt, 


| Esq., a minor, and is now an eminent ladies’ 


boarding-school.’”” Timbs, in his ‘ Curtos- 
ities of London,’ after mentioning the fire, 
says of the house, ‘‘ it has been rebuilt in 
the same style.’’ He adds that it ‘‘ was 
once occupied by the Right Hon. William 
Pitt.” In my copy of the book, 1885, the 


‘index is divided into puzzling compart- 


| ments. 


Illustrated Times are two views of the house | 


during and after the fire. The owner was 
My. W. F. Woolley. 

For a much fuller account of this fire one 
must turn to the report of the trial at Croy- 
don Assizes of Woolley v. Pole — secretary 
of the Sun Fire Office, August, 1863. The 
plaintiff claimed £4,000 on a Sun policy. 
There were others, not all in that office. 
The total amount of insurance was £29,000 
to £30,000. It was arranged that the one 
case should rule all the claims. The insur- 
ance offices resisted the claims on the 
grounds of fraud and arson. The trial be- 
fore Baron Bramwell occupied five days, 
Aug. 25-29, 1863. Among the counsel were 
Bovill Q.C., Serjeant Ballantine, and 
Henry James for the plaintiff; Lush Q.C. 
and Denman ().C. for the Company. After 
the judge had summed up, the jury almost 


instantly gave a verdict for the plaintiff for | 


the sum claimed with interest. 

In the Illustrated Times of Sept. 5, 1863, 
isa print of the interior of the Assize Court. 
On the table is a large model of Campden 
House. The house was built about 1612 by 
Sir Baptist Hicks, afterwards Viscount 
Campden. It was inhabited for some five 
years by Anne, Princess of Denmark (Queen 
Anne), with her son, the Duke of Gloucester. 

In Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana,’ 1829, vol. iv., 
facing p. 9, is a plate shewing the front of 
the house in 1793. The letter-press says that 
the house ‘‘ has very recently been pulled 
down.” This cannot apparent] 
true, as in the trial it is not joie that 


One may find Campden House 
under ‘ Houses of Old London’ and under 
‘ Kensington,’ in the latter with p. 486 
instead of 445. 

Serjeant Ballantine in his ‘ Experiences’ 
devotes a page or so (chap. xxii.) to the 
action, Woolley v. Pole, in which he says: 

There were many circumstances that jus- 
tified the resistance of the claims, and it was 


| pretty clear that the result would turn upon 


' the mode in which Mr. 
| the very best actor I 


Woolley underwent 
examination. If he was playing a part, he was 
ever saw. He was 
unshaken by the cross-examination, and his 
painful infirmities secured the sympathy of 
the jury, who found a verdict in his favour, 
which was not subsequently disturbed. 


I think, but am not sure, that the re-built 


/Mmansion has been given over to residential 


chambers, 
Rosert PIERPOINT. 
“ T)ANSKERS ” IN ‘ HAMLET’ (cl. 99). 
—Dr. Langenfelt has been anticipated 


i—as long ago as 1806—by George Chalmers 


be quite | 


in his edition of the ‘ Life and Works’ of 
Sir David Lyndsay. 

Nares alludes to the subject thus :— 

The author of the Glossary to Lyndsay con- 
siders this [Danes] as an erroneous interpre- 
tation; and says that it means Dantzickers; 
but if he had looked at the context, he would 
would have seen that Polonius’s speech would 


| have been nonsense with that interpretation; 


for how were they to find out Hamlet hy 


| inquiring after Dantzickers? 


Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary’ (Long- 


'muir and Donaldson, 1880) has this :— 


Danskeine. Danskene, s. Denmark. 
** At this field the Earl of Bothwell fled away 
with all his company; and passed out of Scot- 


{land to Danskeine, where he deceissit miser- 


ablie.”’—Marjoreybanks’ ‘Annals’ (1514-1591). 
p. 19. 
Formed, perhaps, without sufficient rea- 


‘son, by mariners, from the name which an 
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inhabitant of that country takes to himseli, 
Danske. 

It is used, however, by Skene.* 

The merchandis vsis to pay fraucht for their 


guds to Flanders be the sek [sack], to France, | 


Spayne, and England be the tun; and to 
Danskene, and the Easter Seas, be the serplath 


[four score stanes.|—* De Verborum Significa- | stantive, as it otherwise ought to have been. 


tione,’ vo. Serplaith. 

Archdeacon Nares_ has - satisfactorily 
proved that Mr. Chalmers, in the Glossary 
to Lyndsay, has given ‘‘ an erroneous inter- 
pretation ’’ of the term Danskers, as used 
by Shakespeare, as if it meant Dantzickers. 
— After all, Mr. Chalmers, who is never 
at a loss to prove what he has once 
imagined,+ may be able to show that Dans- 
keine, mentioned above as the place to which 
Bothwell fled, was no other than Dantzic. 

The supplement to Jamieson’s Dictionary 
{David Donaldson, 1887) has this entry :— 

Danskin, Danskene, Danskeine. s. 
Errat .in Dict. 


This word has been explained by Jamieson 
and others as a name of Denmark; but this 
is found to be a mistake. 


Dantzic. 


L. H. Treasurer of Scotland, vol. i. a.p. 
1473-98, ed. T. Dickson, 1877. 
From 1455 to 1734, Danzig, although 


enjoying the rights of a free city, formed 
part of Poland; and its Polish name was 
Gdansk ; the similarity of which to Dansk 
may well have engendered confusion. 

Despite all this, Shakespeare’s use of 
Dansker seems to deserve further considera- 
tion. I take it that, to gain an end, his 
design was to add the English plural-sign 
s to Dansker, supposing that to mean 
Dane. Right or wrong, the result is very 
pleasing to British ears. Very few of us, 
I feel sure, would like to lose the line. 

If, however, his use of Dansker was “‘a 
geographical and philological error, due to 
his lack of knowledge,’’ is it not remarkable 
that at a later date his ‘‘error’’ became 


* Sir John Skene, Lord Curriehill, author of 
works on the ‘ Lawes and Actes of Parliament ’ 
of Scotland, and ‘The Exposition of the 
Termes and Difficil Words conteined in them,’ 
spent several years in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden: accompanied the Ambassador to Den- 
mark to conclude a treaty for the marriage 
of the King (James VI) with the Princess 
Anne: accompanied the King to Denmark in 
1589. (D. N. B/’ etc.). 

+ Chalmers wrote several tracts in support 
-of Ireland’s Shakespeare forgeries; and “ from 
a concatenation of circumstances amounting 
to moral demonstration, ascertained the 
author of Junius” in Hugh Boyd. 
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correct Danish? As I am not a Danish 
scholar, I cannot carry the matter very far; 
but I have found in H. Lund’s ‘ Danish 
Dialogues ’ (1875), 

the Dane. Dansk. Dansker en. 


That the learner may easily distinguish the 
article, it has not been joined to the sub- 


Marlborough’s ‘ Danish Self - taught’ 
(1904 or later) has :— 
en Dansker. 

The revision of the vocabularies . . . has 
been ably carried out by Dr. Alfred Brahde 
of Copenhagen—a philologist of high reputa- 
tion. 

I am obliged to add that the key to Heck- 
scher’s ‘ Danische Sprachlehrer’ (1882), 
which I searched for instances of Dansker, 
did not contain one; but I found two sen- 
tences containing an analogous form (Svens- 
ker), one of which I quote :—-He is neither 
a Swede nor a Norwegian, but a Dane (Han 
er hverken en Svensker eller en Normand, 


a Dane 


| men en Dansk). 


I hope some one will throw further light 
on the subject. 
G. A. Grpps. 


The interesting suggestion made by Mn 
Louis ZETTERSTEN as to the real meaning of 
the word ‘‘ Dansker’’ used in ‘ Hamlet’ 
may be the correct one, if the Danish word 
‘* Dansker ’’ can be proved not to have been 
in general use in Denmark during the 
Shakespearian period. The word is little 
used in modern Danish, but is undoubtedly 
of old standing like ‘‘ Danske ”’ as a sur- 
name, viz., ‘‘ Holger Danske,’ curiously 
enough connected with the castle of Hamlet. 

‘* Danskers’’ may have been the name 
used by ithe many Danish students ‘then 
frequenting the Sorbonne, and thus have 
become known on both sides of the Channel. 

W. R. Prior. 


({REEK HYMNS (cl. 100).—It is impossi- 
X ble to reply to your correspondent’s 
query in a short compass. I would refer 
him to Prebendary Leigh Bennett’s learne 
and exhaustive article (twenty columns) on 
‘Greek Hymnody’ in an _ easily-accessible 
work of reference, Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology,’ 2nd edition, 1907. Mean- 
while I may indicate the following sources 
which may be found useful: Christ and 
Paranikas, ‘ Anthologia Greca Carminum 
Christianorum’ (1871); Cardinal Pitra’s 


'‘Hymnologie Grecque’ ((867); Hatherly’s 
| edition of Neale’s ‘ Hymns of the Eastern 
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Church’ (1882); La Roviére’s ‘ Veteres 
Greci Poets’ (1614); Chatfield, ‘Songs 
and Hymns of the Earliest Greek Christian 


Poets’ (1870). 
D. O. Hunter Buarr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

The best collection is by W. Christ and 
M. Paranikas, ‘ Anthologia Graeca Car- 
minum Christianorum,’ Leipzig, 1871. 
There is a good selection in the third volume 
of Daniel’s ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ 
Halle, 1841-56. See Hastings, ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics,’ art. ‘ Hymns 
(Greek Christian),’ 1914; Julian’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Hymnology,’ art. ‘Greek Hymn- 
ology’; and H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘ Byzantine 
Music and Hymnography’ (The Faith Press, 
22, Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, 
W.C.2), 1923. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

ORBURY HALL: CLARENDON’S 
-‘ BIRTHPLACE (cl. 116).—On p. 1 of 
Sir Henry Craik’s ‘Life of Edward Karl 
of Clarendon’ (2 vols, 1911) we read that 
the Lord Chancellor was born at Dinton, in 
Wilts, nine miles from Salisbury, on Feb. | 
18, 1608/9. Or p. 6 we are told that 


No record or tradition fixes with certainty 
the situation of Henry Hyde’s house, and the | 
birthplace of his famous son. A yew tree | 
some hundred yards south-west of the pre- | 
sent rectory was said by tradition to mark 
the site, but it was cut down by an_ icono- | 
clastic vicar early in last century. We may, | 
perhaps, not unreasonably maintain that | 
Henry Hyde resided in the rectory itself, and | 
that it was on the site of the present rectory | 
that the future Chancellor was born. There | 
are solid grounds for the belief. The present | 
rectory was rebuilt about 1760 by a vicar who | 
lad been a Fellow of Magdalen, and who | 
introduced into the fagade reminiscences of 
the back triangle of that college. But it 
embraces some old buildings, of an extent and 
solidity which hardly seem suitable for an 
ordinary village rectory. There is particu- 
larly a massive culverhouse, or pigeon-house, | 
which was more in keeping with the abode | 
of the landed squire than of the landless par- | 
son. We have to remember, also the notable 
fact that from the earliest time until now 
the curious arrangement has always prevailed 
at Dinton, that the Rectory House did not go 
with the benefice, but is the exclusive pro- 
perty of the lay rector, to whom the vicar 
still pays a nominal rent. 


Sir Henry Craik suggests that Claren- | 
don’s father, ‘‘as lay rector, occupied his | 
own house, and allowed the Vicar, his own | 
nominee and the tutor of his sons, to live | 
in the so-called Church House, a substantial | 
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| building in the Church-yard, which only a 


generation ago was still tenanted, and which 


| 1s now crumbling into ruins.”’ 


Epwakp BEnsty. 
The Complete Peerage, ed. Gibbs, iii. 263, 
states that Clarendon was born on 18 Feb., 
1608/9, at Dinton, Co. Wilts (one of the 
places which his father, Henry Hyde, lived). 
Earwaker ‘ East Cheshire,’ ii. 102, states 
Norbury Hall was originally built of tim- 


| ber and plaster, and was then (about 1880) 
| a farmhouse. 


I think Cary’s statement can 
be disregarded. Lord Clarendon’s ancestors 
were of Wiltshire long before his day, 
though a branch of the Hydes of Norbury. 
Some books say Lord Clarendon was born 


R. S. B. 


HE DILETTANTI CLUB (cl. 82, 123).— 
The Dilettanti Society now holds its 
dinners at. the St. James’s Club, Piccadilly, 
in the dining-rooms of which, decorated 
by Robert Adam in 1765, the two famous 
groups of Sir Joshua Reynolds and portraits 


| in the parsonage at Dinton. 


| belonging to the Society have hung since 
| about 1923. 


Ratrew NEvILL. 


‘“DLUS FOURS” (cxlix. 387, 425, 467: 
cl. 51).—The explanation advanced at 
the last of the above references is the 
correct one. The origin of the name has 
nothing whatever to do with golf, and as 
we all know, the garments in question were 
in use for country wear long before the war. 
The limit of four inches overhang still 
persists and an Army Order of last year, 
which ordered the wearing of these breeches 
by all dismounted units, specifically con- 
firmed this. Formerly their use was re- 
stricted to the Brigade of Guards, the 
Honourable Artillery Company, and certain 
Fusilier Regiments; they are now worn by 
Officers of all Infantry and Rifle Regiments 
and I think also the Royal Tank Corps. 


G. KennetH STRUGNELL. 


ST- MARY OF EGYPT; DEDICATIONS 

(cl. 25).--A paper by the late Canon 
Raine on the delications of Yorkshire 
Churches is printed in the second vol. of 
the Yorkshire Archwological Society’s 
Journal. On page 187 the Canon gives the 
old dedication of Kirk Smeaton Church, 
near Pontefract, as ‘“‘ St. Peter’? and the 
modern ascription as ‘‘S. Mary.” He says 
nothing about Egypt. 

C. V. Cotrrer. 
Langton. 
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BANNERET OF THE PILGRIMAGE 


OF GRACE (cl. 25).—In the Catalogue 


of the Exhibition of the Royal House of 
Tudor at the New Gallery in 1890 is (item 
1415) : 

The Badge of the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
embroidered in red velvet consisting of a 
chalice, a host, five wounds, a crown of thorns, 
and the sacred monogram ihe. These are 
within a shield below which are the letters IG 
(Itinerarium Gratie). This badge was made 
up with a burse and belonged to the domestic 
chapel of Kingerby Hall, North Lincolnshire. 

A representation of the badge is given in 
vol. vi. of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society’s Transactions, p. 47. It is there 
stated that the badge was sent to the Tudor 
Exhibition in London 1890 by T. J. Wilson, 
Esq. 

C, V. CoLrrer. 


Langton. 
RTEMUS WARD (cl. 45, 143).—The 
+ book to consult is ‘ Artemus Ward 


(Charles Farrar Brown): A Biography and 
Bibliography,’ by Don. C. Seitz, Harper & 
Brothers, 1919. Artemus Ward had little 
schooling, as his father died when he was 
thirteen years old. 
his native town of Waterford, Maine, to 
Lancaster, New Hampshire, where ‘he 
engaged with John M. Rix, publisher of 
the Weekley Democrat, to learn the trade ;”’ 
remained there about a year, returning to 
his mother at Waterford, and then soon went 
to Norway, the adjoining town, where 
‘“was a good school, the Norway Liberal 
Institute, quite worthy of its somewhat 
ponderous name,’’ and where 

he lodged in a shabby room back of the 
printing office [of the Norway Advertiser], 
where a rickety bedstead, with a torn straw 
mattress, a table, and a three-legged cook-stove 


with a brick in place of the missing fourth, | 


were the chief furnishings. He does not seem 


to have worked much in the classes, but took | 


active part in school affairs, including the 
lyceum debates, a great source of delight at 
the institute, contributed to the manuscript 
paper read at the meetings, somewhat loftily 
named the “ Carpathian Rill,” and _ played 


amateur drama as a member of the Thespian | 


Society. He usually occupied one of the three 
splint-bottom..chairs on the platform reserved 
for the president of the lyceum, the principal, 
or important visitors, and was the only non- 
grown-up to enjoy this high estate, probably 
hecause of his journalistic connections. 
Though born in Ohio in 1862, Mr. Seitz 
‘“was a.boy in the printing-office at Nor- 
way,’’. and:in 1880 ‘“‘ drove through a tre- 
mendous snowstorm to Waterford, ten miles 
away, and. rediscovered’’ various relatives 
of Artemus Ward, including his. mother. 
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He then went from | 


| 

| It is quite possible that if Mr. SParke were 
to communicate with Mr. Seitz (whose 
address is 239 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, 
New York), he might obtain further infor. 
mation. 

ALBERT MatTTrHEWs, 
Boston, U.S. 


BAGDAD DATE MARK: ALEPPQ 

BUTTON (cl. 61).—It may be of inter. 

est to draw attention to the following pas- 

sage in Kipling’s ‘ The Day’s Work ’. (Mac- 
millan, 1901, p. 186): 

. In the centre of her forehead was a 

big silvery scar about the size of a shilling— 

| the mark of a Delhi sore, which is the same 

as a “ Bagdad date.”” This comes from drink- 

ing bad water. ... 

(‘ William the Conqueror ’), 


D. S. Drake. 


ARLY WRITING-MASTERS  (exlix 
433; cl. 12, 50, 51, 88, 124, 140).—The 
painting of Thomas Tomkins (referred to 
by H. ante p. 124) is of especial interest 
;as being the last portrait from the brush 
‘of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and was undertaken 
in 1789. It is a fine presentment of Tom- 
kins, and an admirable mezzotint from it 
| Was executed by Charles Turner. As show- 
‘ing the high estimation in which Tomkins 
was held another portrait of him (by Engle- 
heart) was also engraved. 

Chantrey, too, paid him the high com- 
| pliment of not only executing a bust of him, 
| but also of acknowledging him as “a brother 
| artist." ‘N. and Q.’ (on June 5, 1880, 
|p 450) incidentally contains a tribute to 
Tomkins from the pen of Dr. Lupton, Head- 
| Master of St. Paul’s School, who styled him 
“an unrivalled teacher in the Art” (of 
| penmanship. ) 


} 


{ 


R. B. 

Upton. 
HOMAS DAY, AUTHOR OF ‘ SAND- 

FORD AND MERTON’ (cel. 82).— 
| Day’s youthful excursion appears to have 
made so much impression upon him that he 
laid the scene of * Sandford and Merton’ 
i‘‘in one of the Western counties of 
| England ” (p. 1). That this county was 
| Devon is made fairly clear on p. 457, where 
Farmer Sandford speaks of his father who 
‘“‘ turned as straight a furrow as any plough- 
|man in the county of Devon’’ and won a 
silver cup at a ‘“‘great ploughing-match 
near Axminster."’ There is further local 
eons on p. 113, where there is an account 
of the method of making farm-house cider. 
|The descriptions of scenery indicate that 
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the exact spot which Day had in mind as the 
scene of his story was the parish of Mem- 
bury, about 3 miles N.W. from Axminster, 


and about 5 miles S.W. from Chard in | 
Membury is known as being the | 
parish in which was situate Yarty House, | 


Somerset. 


the ancient home of the Fry family, and as | 
Wakley | 


being the birthplace of Thomas 
(‘D.N.B.’), the founder of the Lancet. 
Against the theory that Membury was the 
place of Day’s choice it might be claimed 
that the uame of the Squire (p. 9) was 


Chase, not usually (until recent years) con- | 


sidered to be a Devon name. It happens, 
however, that the personal name Chase has 


been met with occasionally in and near Mem- | 


bury. In Peirce’s ‘Bath’ (as quoted by 
Mr. H. B,. Guppy in his book ‘ The Homes 


of Family Names,’ p. 206) it is stated that | 


‘a gentle family of Chase resided at Yartee, 
near Chard in Somerset in the 17th century.”’ 
John Chase of Membury, 1635, occurs in the 
Devon and Cornwall Record Society’s print 


of Colyton registers at p. 651 (note), and | 
Gamaliel Chase (died about 1680) was Vicar | 


of Yarcombe, a parish adjoining Membury on 
the North (see John Walker’s ‘ Sufferings 
of the Clergy.”) We may, I think, assert 
that ‘Sandford and Merton’ is entitled to 
a place in the bibliography of Devon. The 
pages referred to above are from Routledge’s 
revised ed. of 1853. 
M. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (cl. 

117).—(1) “Out of my country and myself 

I go,” was inquired for, but in vain, 11 S. i. 317; 

12 S. xi. 280. Hazlitt quotes the line at the 
end of his essay ‘On Going a Journey.’ 


—- L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


(2) This is from Sir William Davenant’ 
serenade ‘ Awake,’ set to music by s 
Pélissier, 

The lark now leaves his watery nest, 

And climbing shakes his dewy wings, 

He takes this window for the east, 

And to implore your light he sings, 

Awake, awake, the morn will never rise 

Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star; 
The ploughman from the sun his season 


takes ; 
But still the lover wonders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake, break through your veils of lawn, 


Then draw your curtains and begin the | 


dawn. 


In the arrangement of the song, the first 


J. H. H. 


verse is repeated at the end. 
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The Library. 


The Law and Practice of Hall-marking Gold 
and Silver Wares. By J. Paul de Castro. 
| "i Crosby Lockwood & Sons. £2 2s. 
net). 
ERE is a work which will establish itself 
at once as the authority upon itg subject. 
Mr. de Castro—the products of whose pen 
must always be of cordial interest to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’—surveys the business, the history 
and the laws of hall-marking under every pos- 
| sible aspect. He undertook this task at the 
request of certain goldsmiths and silversmiths 
who found need of such a compendium, an 
its completion must be a matter of satisfac- 
tion to many people besides the author him- 
self. British hall-marking is a peculiar sys- 
tem. The complications of its development, 
'or rather of its history, illustrate, on the one 
hand, the strong British taste for having 
things good, and, on the other, British in- 
difference to neatness and uniformity of 
scheme. It is not the least of the charms of 
study and collection cf old silver and gold 
pieces, that they bear marks requisite once, 
but now obsolete, the exact deciphering of 
which demands exact knowledge. In Pari I 
we have, after an Introductory Chapter, chap- 
ters on Marks; Exemptionsfrom Marking; the 
Seven State-recognised Assay Offices; Methods 
of Assay; Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the Hall-marking System; a chapter on Mis- 
cellaneous matters; Frauds and Offences; and 
Licences to Deal in Plate. The question of 
|; comparative advantages and disadvantages 
has been rather hotly debated, but as set 
out here the advantages—in particular as _ re- 
| gards the repute of British gold and silver 
| wares abroad—seem decidedly to have it. 
Our author quotes the late Mr. Wilfred 
Cripps where he reminds those who urge the 
| abolition of compulsory hall-marking that 
“even free Switzerland ... has had, after 
|a fair trial of voluntary marking, to re- 
| impose compulsory hall-marking.” On the 
other side the main argument seems to be 
that “the vulgar value of silver and gold 
as bullion has always been a great drawback 
to the artistic appreciation of the craft ”—a 
! quotation from Mr. Omar Ramsden. Here is 
| matter for a prety essay, which would be 
| too long for these columns, and would, we 
| think, work out to the conclusion that this 
| objection, accurately examined, is neither here 
| nor there. 
| The “touching” of silver, after it had 
passed the assay, by the London Goldsmith’s 
| company was a direction of an Act of 1300: 
| the standard of silver being then lloz, 2dwt. 
of fine silver in 120z. of silver plate. At the 
| same time it was enacted that goldsmiths 
should “‘ work no worse gold than of the 
Touch of Paris,” which indicated 19 1-5th 
carats of fine gold to 4 45th carats of base 
metal; an enactment altered in 1477 by per- 
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mission to work 18 carat gold. The 22 carat | 
standard was initiated in 1576, and our pre- | 
sent five standards for industrial gold were | 
established by an Act of 1854. To the “ old | 
sterling ” silver standard mentioned above, | 
was added in 1698 the second standard, the 
“ new sterling,” which contains 8dwt. more of 
fine silver to the pound troy. ‘The Act of 1300 
directed that silver and gold ware which had | 
passed ‘the assay should be ‘‘ touched ” with 
a Leopard’s head mark; in 1363 the Maker’s 
Mark was prescribed; and in 1478 the Date 
Mark (a letter of the alphabet) was intro- 
duced. 

It is tempting to follow up these beginnings, 
to consider the places besides London where 
assaying and marking were done, and discuss 
the several marks; we can but briefly allude 
to an interesting historical point here and 
there. An instance of the anomalies in the 
legislation concerning hall-marks is the con- 
firmation of the gold standard of 22 carats 
and the marks used at Dublin, together with 
authorisation of the Hibernia Mark, attached 
to an Irish Act of 1729 to encourage agricul- 
ture. The “new sterling” silver was the 
compulsory standard for a decade or two, and 
the reason for this is interesting. During 
the Civil war much plate had been sacrificed 
and turned into coin and siege pieces: now | 
the wealthier classes, and even people who, 
might not be counted among them, were melt- | 
ing down silver coin to replace this surren- 
dered plate. The silver coinage was not 
affected by the Act, which. by raising the 
standard for wares, protected it. How need- ' 
ful protection was may be seen from com- 
plaints that tavern-keepers supplied them- 
selves with silver drinking-vessels for use in 
their taverns. 

Illustration has been lavishly supplied in 
this book—the most interesting example being 
the Houblon tankard, now the property of the 
Bank of England. It was presented to Pepys’s 
friend, John Houblon—knighted by William 
11i—who was the first governor of the Bank 
and subscribed £10,000 towards its foundation, 
by the directors, “in token ot his great 
ability, industry and strict uprightness at a 
time of extreme difficulty.”” From Houblon’s 
death in 1712, for nearly two centuries, its 
whereabouts are unknown; but it was taken 
to New York about thirty years ago, and, 
coming eventually to the New York Clearing 
House Association, was in 1924 offered by them 
to the Bank of England and_ gratefully 
accepted. 

The curious reader will like the chapters on 
the businesses of assaying and marking, giving 
the particulars of hours and rules for bring- | 
ing wares to the Halls and for receiving them 
again, and the quantities daily assayed and 
disposed of. Plate which does not reach the | 
standard is broken up, and so returned to | 
the owner. Foreign plate is subject to assay | 
on importation, but there is the interesting | 
exemption of “ Oriental ” silver, which, by an | 
act of 1884, was extended to wares hand- | 
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chased, inlaid, bronzed, or in filigree work of 
Oriental pattern. The occasion for this seemg 
to have been the bringing to England of two 
silver rose-water sprinklers of fine India 
workmnnarnle, seventy or eighty years old, the — 
owner of which wished to sell them. Thig — 
meant that they must go to the Goldsmiths’ 

Hall to be marked, and since their value wag _ 
in the workmanship, brought them within the 
risk of being broken up if they proved not of 

standard value, a possibility quoted in eyi- 

dence before the Select Committee of 1878 by 

Poynter. 

Part II gives Reports of decided cases, civil 
and criminal, and Part: [Il the Statutes, re- 
vised and annotated, and the Statutory Rules 
and Orders. These, and most_ particularly 


' Part III, form the most valuable portion of 


the whole book: in fact, a footnote quotes a 
letter to the Goldsmiths’ Company from Sec- 
retary Rose, on behalf of Pitt in 1797 asking 
for use at a conference, for “a collection of 
the Laws respecting the assay, of gold ”—a 
collection that has remained a desideratum 
until now. Its principal utility will, of course, 
be practical, yet there is very much that is of 
general historical interest contained in it, 


Office, 1786—1925: 


His Majesty’s Stationery 
Government Publications. 


Brief Guide to 

(London, 3d.). , 

NNHIS brochure of less than forty pages is: 
well worth acquiring. After a_ short 


| history of the Stationery Office, and a few 


words on the character of its publications, we 
have a descriptive classification (which, how- 
ever, seems to want a little re-arrangement, 
for “2” and “3” in the ‘ Contents’ do not 


| belong to the same category) of all the works 


issued, and then information as to catalogues, 
and as to addresses from which to_ obtain 
copies. It is under History and Archeology 


| that the reader will discover the most eminent 


services rendered hy the Office, but the 

account of work done under Science and Tech-- 
tology bears witness both to energy and to 
breadth of view. The Office was founded in 
1782, being part of the scheme of the Act for 
tee ogame Reform promoted by Edmund 
jurke. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


Ante p. 124, col. 2,1. 27 from foot: For Wey- 
bridge “ Prior ” read Weybridge Priory. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, .corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pa 
at which the contribution in question is to 
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